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THE FATE OF ANNIBALE CARACCI. 



A LEGEND OF ROME. 



The Caracci conceived and founded their Academy 
toward the close of the sixteenth century, and, by 
their genius, their application and their enthusiasm, 
they succeeded in creating a new and triumphant era 
in the divine art of painting, which, at that period, 
had declined to the lowest stages of neglect. 

The triad attracted to their school a number of 
pupils, who, in later years, became as famous as their 
masters: Domenichino, who "drew the soul and 
colored life ;" Guido, "whose faces came from Para- 
dise;" Albani, "the Anacreon of painting;" and 
others whose names and works have survived and 
grown brighter through the generations. 

The enemies of the Academy were numerous and 
influential, and their criticisms of the Caracci have, 
in a measure, affected the judgment of the modern 
connoisseur and art-reviewer, owing to the fact that an 
ancient opinion bears with it a degree of weight and 
consideration which is not always warranted by its im- 
partiality, or its adherence to the rules of truth and 
justice. The three kinsmen were called " Eclectics " 
by their enemies, whereby it was intended to accuse 
them of base and meretricious imitation. It was said 
that they copied the most prominent traits and pecu- 
liarities of the old masters, and, therefore, their paint- 
ings lacked the essence of originality. It is true that 
the Caracci blended the excellence of their prede- 
cessors in their own productions ; but, at the same 
time, by a thorough study, not of books, for they were 
deficient in their knowledge of literature— but of 
nature and of human nature, they were enabled to 
stamp their own individuality upon the canvas. 

Annibale, the hero of this sketch, and by many 
considered the most gifted of the Caracci, was re- 
nowned for the grace, the lightness, the softness of 
coloring and outline, which were the peculiar charac- 
teristics of his style, and for the facility with which he 
crystallized his fancies in forms and hues. He pro 
duced many a chef-d'oeuvre that will outlive the carp- 
ings of his hypercritical and captious detractors. 

One of these masterpieces having attracted the 
attention of the Duke of Farnese, he commissioned 
the artist to ornament the gallery of his palazzo at 
Rome with mythological designs. Annibale accepted 
the order, and for eight years he labored faithfully and 
untiringly at his pleasant and congenial task. He 
was, at first, assisted by his brother, Agostino ; but the 
latter, having fallen into a decline, shortly afterward 
passed from the scenes of time. 

The years moved on, and, one by one, the match- 
less figures of fabled gods and goddesses were de- 
veloped by the ready brush of the painter, until at 
last the gallery seemed to have become alive with 
their presence. 

One evening, as the red and yellow rays of the de- 
clining sun were falling through the western windows 
of the palazzo, the artist put the last touch upon the 
final picture, and, having surveyed the effect with a 
proud and happy smile of satisfaction, he started for 
his domicile. He had not proceeded far when he saw 
a stranger approaching him through the twilight. 
The artist stopped and confronted the man, while a 
mingled expression of awe, consternation and curi- 
osity crept over his countenance. The stranger 
turned white and trembled. Nor would their mutual 
agitation have been a matter of surprise to the most 
unobservant witness of their meeting ; for there was a 
resemblance between them that would have put that 
of the two Dromios to shame, — a resemblance as 
striking as that which exists between yourself and the 
reflection of one's self in a mirror. 

' ' Signor, pardon my abruptness, " said the stranger, 
"but may I inquire your name?" 

The artist, under the circumstances, willingly 
waived formality, and said : 
' ' Annibale, at your service. " 
1 ' The painter ? " 
"Yes, signor." 

"And my name is Miguel Ossoli. I am a resi- 
dent of Florence — a city that has rung with your 



reputation these many years. Ah, signor, I feel 
highly flattered at making your acquaintance. My 
lodgings are near. Will you accompany me thither, 
and quaff a beaker of wine to our closer intimacy ? " 

Annibale — the distant, the reserved Annibale — 
accepted the invitation, knowing, the while, that he 
was committing an act of imprudence. His associates 
were confined to the most cultivated circles of society, 
and he had never before permitted himself to call 
upon a person of whose character he was ignorant ; 
but, in this instance, he suddenly found himself on 
friendly terms with a man of whom he knew nothing, 
and whose familiar manner of speech should have 
made him an object of suspicion, at the very least. 
But from the first moment of his meeting with Ossoli, 
the painter felt that he had parted with his identity — 
that it had been swallowed up in that of his counter- 
part, by whom he seemed fascinated, and whose 
slightest wish he felt himself beholden to obey. 

After a brief walk, during which Ossoli chatted in- 
cessantly, displaying a fluent command of language, 
and a superficial knowledge of the subjects he saw fit 
to touch upon, they arrived in front of a tall and 
narrow house, in a deserted street. Ossoli fitted a key 
in the lock, and, turning it, the bolt flew back with a 
hollow sound, the door revolved on its rusty hinges, 
and they entered a large and lofty apartment, at the 
end of a long and gloomy hall. Annibale seated 
himself by a window, looking out upon a fresli, green 
court, containing a fountain, cinctured by redolent 
and brilliant flowers. The view was hemmed in on 
all sides by ruined buildings, save where, through an 
opening between two walls, the western horizon be- 
came visible, now splashed with the last, dull, bloody 
stains of sunset. 

Ossoli rang for lights, and when they were brought 
in, Annibale discovered that the furniture of the room 
consisted of a few chairs, a table, and a cabinet. 

The host produced a bottle and two wine-glasses. 
Filling the latter from the former, he offered one to 
his guest. The artist drained it at a draught, and 
immediately became a transformed being : his reti- 
cence departed, his hauteur fell from him like a 
mantle, he talked with airy abandon, and his whole 
bearing became that of the most volatile of men. In 
the midst of this light and unthinking mood (which 
was not produced by the wine, but by certain foreign 
ingredients that it contained), the wily Ossoli, who 
sipped sparingly from the rim of his glass, led Anni- 
bale into speaking of the Caracci — their history, their 
associates, their circumstances, their achievements in 
the past, and his own plans for the future. 

It was late when the artist rose to depart : his host 
embraced him, in accordance with the custom of the 
time and country, and they separated for the night. 

As Annibale sauntered slowly homeward through 
the moonlit and silent streets, a strange and unac- 
countable feeling of uneasiness took possession of his 
faculties. Some instinct seemed to forewarn him that 
he. was treading upon the verge of a calamity; and, 
even as the presentiment was taking shape and forcing 
itself upon his attention, a shadow fell athwart his 
path, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a 
cracked and husky voice inquired : "Art thou Anni- 
bale, the painter ? " 

The artist looked up and saw an old woman, with 
bent form, white, straggling hair, black, piercing eyes, 
and features sharpened by time and care. She was 
dressed in a dark fantastic garb, and grasped a staff 
within her withered and palsied hand. "Art thou 
Annibale, the painter?" she repeated — for the ques- 
tion had been left unanswered. 
"Yes." 

"Then hearken to what I say : thou art in danger : 
I have read it in the stars, whose secrets are revealed 
unto my ken; and it is written that thou shalt die 
unless thou shunnest the companionship of the man 
whom thou wert with this night. Nay, put up thy 
coin, I need it not" With these words, the woman 
disappeared through the doorway of an ancient and 
uninhabited house close by. 

But the artist heeded neither his own presentiment 
nor the warning of the sibyl, for on the next night, 
and many a night thereafter, he visited the domicile 



of Ossoli, as if drawn thither by an irresistible spell. 
The bottle and the wine-glasses were always forth- 
coming, the Caracci were always the subjects of con- 
versation. 

One night they had sat long and late. The hour 
of twelve was chiming from many a tower. Annibale 
had become drowsy, and was resting his head upon 
his hand. Ossoli, who was watching him with a 
crafty and portentous look, leaned over the table, and 
producing a vial from an inner pocket, paurecf from 
it a few dark red drops of liquid into the brimming 
wine-glass of his companion ; then, with a sudden 
start, he cried, in a hearty and hospitable tone of 
voice : "Ho, signor ! ' Sleeping? So was I ! Another 
beaker, my friend, another beaker ! " The unsuspect- 
ing artist reached forth his hand, lifted his wine-glass, 
and held it between himself and the light of the can- 
dles ; then, conveying it with unsteady fingers to his 
lips, he swallowed the contents. After a pause he 
tried to rise, but reeled back into his chair, his head 
fell forward on his breast, his face became livid, his 
eye-balls glassy, his breathing stertorous. Suddenly, 
and with a shriek, he leaped to his feet, whirled half 
around, and dropped dead upon the floor. 

Ossoli, having changed clothes with the corpse, 
pushed it through a trap-door which he had prepared 
for the purpose, and left the house. He went, straight- 
way to the lodgings of the man whom he had mur- 
dered, and was admitted, without a question, by the 
valet who was awaiting the arrival of his master. On 
the following day he was greeted as Annibale at the 
breakfast-table. He strolled through the streets of 
Rome, and the art-students and citizens generally bade 
him a pleasant good-morning? He was frequently 
stopped and complimented on the rare skill and taste 
that were manifested in the Farnese .designs. He 
went to the studio of the unfortunate Annibale, and 
found a number of commissions for paintings ; but 
he requested the secretary, whom he met there, to 
return the orders, for he had withdrawn from art, per- 
haps forever, owing to a threatened stroke of paralysis. 
He subdued his brutal temper, he curbed his fiery im- 
pulses, he assumed a courtly demeanor, and, in fine, 
he played the role of his counterpart to perfection. 

At last the Duke of Farnese (who had been absent 
from home for several months) returned to Rbme, 
and forthwith sent for Annibale. Ossoli answered 
the invitation in persqn. The nobleman" coldly 
praised and thanked the adventurer (whom he mis- 
took for the artist), and, handing him the niggardly 
sum of five hundred gold scudi for the genius and the 
years of unremitting labor that had been expended in 
ornamenting the gallery, he dismissed him. 

Ossoli was filled with rage and disappointment at 
first, but he was careful not to betray these emotions. 
He had expected honors that would raise him to the 
rank of a nobleman, and a goodly largess that would 
have enabled him to maintain his ill-gotten title. 
Now, on the contrary, he was paid a most pitiful trifle. 
"At any rate," he mused, "I, who a few short weeks 
ago was hiding from the officers of the law, with a 
lean purse in my pocket, am to-day occupying the 
position of an immortal artist, beloved by a large 
circle of wealthy and aristocratic friends, treated with 
deference by all with whom I am thrown in contact, 
revered by the world, in possession of a handsome 
estate and income, and perhaps I should not grumble 
because the glittering bauble of a title, and a largess 
to live in splendor, are still withheld." 

Having consoled himself with these philosophical 
cogitations, he quitted the palazzo. He had not 
walked far, when he met the woman who had warned 
Annibale of his fete. She came up close to him, and 
hissed through her set teeth : "I know thee for the 
bandit and assassin that thou art Where is the body 
of the artist whom thou poisoned, and whose means 
and position thou art turning to thine own profit ? " 

The villain paled, shivered, and then recovering 
his self-possession with a desperate effort, he said : 
"Woman! what mean you? Stand aside, and let 
me pass." 

"Nay, Luigi Gazzi ." 

" Ha ! for the sake of God, hold ! Where heard 



you my — no, no, no, — that name?' 
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"I heard it on the night that thou" and thy ban- 
ditti swooped down from the mountains, burned the 
roof that sheltered me. and killed my husband in cold 
blood. I have tracked thee, step by step and hour by 
hour, since then, and, heaven willing, thou shalt feel 
my vengeance vet ! " She hastened away, leaving the 
adventurer stunned, motionless, and stupefied by this 
unanticipated chance of exposure. 

He went home, determined to fly the country as 
soon as he could dispose of the estate of which he 
had possessed himself. He knew full well that his 
doom would be sealed if he were taken into custody 
— knew that the authorities who had offered a price 
for his head would recognize him at a glance — knew 



PEACE. — After Rondell. 

that his claims to being Annibale would fail him the 
moment that he was subjected to an examination on 
the subject of art. 

While these thoughts were trooping in hot haste 
through his troubled brain, he became sick with a 
mortal fear ; the true cowardice of his moral nature 
asserted itself; he- felt his mental faculties swaying in 
the balance ; and suddenly, as one hideous idea after 
another suggested itself, as he saw himself arrested, 
tried, condemned, and borne all bleeding and head- 
less to the tomb of a felon, he became delirious, and, 
throwing his arms into the air, he ran, shrieking, into 
the open street. A crowd surrounded him, and he 
was taken to the hospital ; but he became a con- 



firmed maniac, and in a very few weeks he fell asleep 
to awaken — where? His remains were buried in the 
Pantheon, beside the dust of Raphael, and many a 
wreath of lily and of rose has been laid upon his 
shrine by the admirers of Annibale. 

As the funeral procession filed out of the doorway, 
after the last rites of his sepulture had been performed 
within the consecrated temple, it was met by, a wrin- 
kled crone. She stood and watched the train sweep 
by with trailing banners and with wailing trumps ; 
then, with bowed head, and trembling hands crossed 
hopelessly upon her staff, she tottered out of sight, 
and as she went she muttered to herself : ' ' Too late ! 
too late ! too late ! " — Will H. Kernan. 



